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DEPOSITED By THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


n 1Bing 


«Point 4” Program for World Economic Progress 
Through Cooperative Technical Assistance 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


First of all, I hope that you all understand the 
setting of “Point 4” in the President’s inaugural 
address.2, It was one of four major courses of 
action which the President said would be carried 
out by his administration over the next four years 
for the purpose of achieving the great objective 
which he talked about mainly in that address. 
That objective was to make clear in our own coun- 
try and to all the world the purpose of American 
life and the purpose of the American system. 
That purpose is to enable the individual to attain 
the freedom and dignity, the fullness of life, 
which should be the purpose of all government and 
of all life on this earth except in so far as it may 
be a preparation for some other life. 

The President went on to point out that the 
other theory—of the place of the individual in 
society—was not a modern theory, was not a radi- 
cal or a new view, but was reactionary in the ex- 
treme. It is a view which goes back to the period 
before the Renaissance. It is a view which is 
founded on the basic idea that status is the govern- 
ing factor in life, that every person is born into 
the world in a position, and that that person be- 
comes a mere cog in a machine. That is a basi- 
cally reactionary attitude and philosophy. It is 
not, as I say, modern. It is an attempt to crawl 
back into the cocoon of history. The American 
view of life is one which flows directly from the 
Renaissance and is one which says that the worth 
and dignity and freedom of the individual are the 
objectives of government. 

Then the President went on to point out courses 
of action which we were going to take over the 
next four years to try to bring about that purpose 
of life, not only in this country, but in any other 
country which wished our help and association 
in that effort. To me the essential thing about it 
is that it is the use of material means to a non- 
material end. It is not that we believe that other 
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people need or wish things for their own purpose 
merely to have these material objects. It is not 
that material objects in and of themselves make 
a better or fuller life; but they are the means 
by which people can obtain freedom, not only free- 
dom from the pressure of those other human 
beings who would restrict their freedom, but help 
in the ancient struggle of man to earn his living 
and get his bread from the soil. That is the pur- 
pose; that is the objective of this program. 
Now, the President was not announcing a proj- 
ect to be completed within a few weeks or months. 
He was announcing in this, as in the other three 
respects, a long program for his administration. 
It was a program on which much has been done in 
the past and on which more can be done in the 
future. The President pointed out that the 
United States has no monopoly of skills or tech- 
niques. Other countries have vast reservoirs of 
skill. In almost every country there is some 
nucleus of skill, some group of people whose tech- 
nical abilities can be expanded with help from the 
outside. With all of those people, the President 
stated, we wish to work. He particularly stated 
that we wished to work through the United Na- 
tions and all those affiliated organizations which 
are associated with it. He pointed out that in so 
far as his program is successful and in so far as 
peoples in less developed areas acquire skills, they 
may also create the conditions under which capital 
may flow into those countries. He did not say 
this was to be governmental capital ; and, indeed, if 
the proper conditions are created, the reservoirs 
of private capital are very great indeed. He 
pointed out that these must be two-way operations. 
There is abroad in the world an idea that there is 


*Made extemporaneously at the Secretary’s press con- 
ference on Jan. 26, 1949, concerning the President’s 
inaugural address. 

* Buttetin of Jan. 30, 1949, p. 123. 
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Fourth, we must embark on a bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas. 

More than half the people of the world are living in 
conditions approaching misery. Their food is inade- 
quate. They are victims of disease. Their economic 
life is primitive and stagnant. Their poverty is a 
handicap and a threat both to them and to more 
prosperous areas. 

For the first time in history, humanity possesses the 
knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these 
people. 

The United States is pre-eminent among nations in 
the development of industrial and scientific techniques. 
The material resources which we can afford to use for 
the assistance of other peoples are limited. But our 
imponderable resources in technical knowledge are 
constantly growing and are inexhaustible. 

I believe that we should make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our store of technical 
knowledge in order to help them realize their aspira- 
tions for a better life. And, in cooperation with other 
nations, we should foster capital investment in areas 
needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the 
world, through their own efforts, to produce more food, 
more clothing, more materials for housing, and more 
mechanical power to lighten their burdens. 

We invite other countries to pool their technological 
resources in this undertaking. Their contributions 
will be warmly welcomed. This should be a coopera- 
tive enterprise in which all nations work together 
through the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
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cies wherever practicable. It must be a world-wide 
effort for the achievement of peace, plenty, and freedom. 

With the cooperation of business, private capital, 
agriculture, and labor in this country, this program 
can greatly increase the industrial activity in other 
nations and can raise substantially their standards of 
living. 

Such new economic developments must be devised 
and controlled to benefit the peoples of the areas in 
which they are established. Guarantees to the investor 
must be balanced by guarantees in the interest of the 
people whose resources and whose labor go into these 
developments. 

The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign profit— 
has no place in our plans. What we envisage is a 
program of development based on the concepts of demo- 
cratic fair-dealing. 

All countries, including our own, will greatly benefit 
from a constructive program for the better use of the 
world’s human and natural resources. Experience 
shows that our commerce with other countries expands 
as they progress industrially and economically. 

Greater production is the key to prosperity and 
peace. And the key to greater production is a wider 
and more vigorous application of modern scientific and 
technical knowledge. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of its members 
to help themselves can the human family achieve the 
decent, satisfying life that is the right of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing force to 
stir the peoples of the world into triumphant action, 
not only against their human oppressors, but also 
against their ancient enemies—hunger, misery, and 
despair. 








a magic in investment. There is an idea that if 
every country can only have a steel mill, then all 
is well. There is a failure to understand that it 
is a long and difficult process to develop the skills 
which are necessary to operate many of these 
plants. There is sometimes failure to understand 
that plants should be located where the natural 
resources exist and not on purely nationalistic 
bases. There is also in many places a failure to 
understand that unless the conditions are created 
by which investors may fairly put their money 
into that country, then there is a great impedi- 
ment to development. It is no solution to say: 
“Well, the private investors won’t do it. There- 
fore, governments must.” So he pointed out that 
it must be a two-way street. 
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Now, as I say, much has been done in the past 
to try to make technological skill and advice avail- 


- able from the United States and from other coun- 


tries, through the United Nations and through 
many of its organizations. All of those efforts 
can be brought together and intensified. The 
President pointed out that we are willing and 
anxious to work with every country that wishes 
to really enter into a cooperative system with 
the rest of the world to this end and with every 
country that wishes to help other countries to 
develop. 

Now, that is the broad background of the 
inaugural address. I have talked at some length 
about this because it seems to me important that 
it be put in its setting of American foreign policy. 
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The American Course in Foreign Affairs 


BY CHARLES E. BOHLEN! 
Counselor of the Department of State 


We are now well into a new year and a little 
past the customary time for stocktaking in the 
commercial sense. Yet the inauguration of a new 
national administration, and the concurrent as- 
sumption of duties by a new Secretary of State, 
make this an opportune time for us to re-examine 
the position of the United States in world affairs. 

r. Acheson is the fifth Secretary of State to 
hold office in little more than four years; yet, as 
one who has served under all of them, I can testify 
to the continuity and consistency of our basic 
foreign policy. That this is true is a tribute to 
the high qualities of character and ability of the 
men who have filled the office. ( It is also confirma- 
tion of the fact that our foreign policy transcends 
personalities and is rooted in our American tradi- 
tions and in the requirements of the national 
interest. This is inevitably true, because ours is 
a democratic society and our informed public 
opinion will not long support or tolerate any 
policy that does not square with the convictions of 
our people and serve their best interest. 

It would seem that a little reflection on this 
truth would reveal the error and the futility of 
attempting to identify a policy, or those charged 
with carrying it out, by the use of such stereotyped 
labels as “hard” or “soft.” The use of such terms 
is much more likely to reflect the subjective atti- 
tude of those who use them than to describe those 
policies or persons to whom they are w resag 

Foreign policy simply does not fall into such 
easy classifications. Responsible Government of- 
ficials just don’t single out a certain country and 
decide that our policy toward that country will 
be “hard” or “soft.” 

Our government is engaged in thousands of 
contacts and negotiations with other governments 
every day, and a marked ge of open-minded- 
ness and flexibility is required. Within the limits 
of certain fundamental principles, which we can 
never compromise, we must be prepared to carry 
on the give-and-take of human relationships in 
international affairs just as we all do in our per- 
sonal affairs. Each case must be judged on its 
own merits, though always by the criterion of 
what is best for the United States. 

Obviously we learn by experience the ap- 
proaches and methods that work best in dealing 
with P soem: countries. We learn how much 
confidence can be placed in the pledges of individ- 
ual governments and conduct ourselves accord- 
ingly in dealing with them. But it’s a poor 
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diplomat who permits his emotional reaction to 
congeal his attitude toward a government into a 
“hard” or “soft” category, when the security and 
well-being of his country may depend on his re- 
maining alert and objective. 

Moreover, no nation, no matter how powerful, 
can make or carry out its policies toward other 
countries exactly as it desires. Every govern- 
ment must take into account the policies and ac- 
tions of other governments and must be ready to 
adapt itself to the rapid changes that occur in its 
global environment. An inflexible policy, either 
“hard” or “soft” or any other kind, does not com- 
port with national security and satisfactory eco- 
nomic conditions in the imperfect world in which 
all nations live. 

\I am convinced that an objective appraisal of 
our policies during and since the war will show 
that they have been determined on the basis of 
these general principles—that is, fidelity to our 
fundamental convictions, flexibility as to methods 
and details.) 

The compulsion to win unconditional victory 
was certainly the overriding consideration during 
the war. Failure of the Allied coalition to be 
guided by that all-compelling purpose—any 
wavering in the determination to maintain an un- 
broken front against the enemy—would have 
benefited no one but Hitler and his Axis partners, 

With the end of hostilities, it was necessary to 
ascertain whether the same unity of purpose and 
action could be maintained to overcome the many 
serious problems resulting from the war and to re- 
store stability and some degree of prosperity to 
the world. The United States and the Western 
democracies proceeded to make the test and to 
make it honestly and sincerely. 

It is inconceivable, even from the vantage point 
of hindsight, to suppose that we could have done 
otherwise. Our moral standing in the eyes of the 
world, to single out one consideration, uired 
that we try to find a solid basis for continued 
understanding and cooperation with our wartime 
Allies. We could not have done otherwise than 
make every effort to reach such an understanding 
and make it fully effective. 

It is eternally to the credit of the United States 
that the effort was made. In large measure, the 


1 Address made before the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion in New York City on Jan. 28, 1949, and released to 
the press on the same date. 
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record of that endeavor is the basis of our moral 
position in the world today. That applies also 
to the other nations of the West, for they too made 
the same effort. 

(It has become fashionable to criticize the agree- 
ments arrived at during the wartime conferences 
and to condemn those who made them on behalf 
of the Western Allies. 

The basic deficiency in the series of Allied agree- 
ments, and the peace treaties with the satellite 
countries as well, has been and is the failure of the 
Soviet Government and the Governments it domi- 
nates to live up to international commitments for- 
mally assumed. Until that defect is remedied, it 
is difficult to see how the agreements already made 
can be expected to accomplish their purpose. Until 
a fundamental change is made in that respect, it 
is difficult to see what useful purpose would be 
served by acceding to pressure for compromises 
on our part in order to achieve agreements of 
doubtful validity, This is a matter that goes to 
the root of the differences of philosophy and moral 
values that now divide the world) 

In our democratic society the function of the 
state is to preserve and promote human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. The state exists for the 
benefit of man; not man for the benefit of the state. 
Each individual must have as much liberty for 
the conduct of his life as is compatible with the 
rights of others. These are the essential purposes 
of our laws. Freedom and dignity of the individ- 
ual can be attained only under a system of law 
which protects the rights of individuals. 

This moral concept which lies behind our laws 
makes for the acceptability of the principle that 
in international affairs there should reign the rule 
of law rather than force and anarchy. ; 

The Soviet concept of law is diametrically op- 
posed. They vigorously deny that there is any 
moral concept involved and denounce as bourgeois 
hypocrisy the belief that there is such a thing as 
truth and justice. To them, law is an instrument 
of the state and not a protection for the individual. 
No less an authority than Mr. Vyshinsky, whose 
book, The Law of the Soviet State, has recently 
been published in this country, leaves no doubt 
on this subject. He asserts that “legal relation- 
ships (and, consequently, law itself) are rooted in 
the material conditions of life, and that law is 
merely the will of the dominant class, elevated into 
astatute. . . .” 

He is no less explicit on the subject of Soviet 
justice: 

The task of justice in the U.S.S.R. is to assure the 
precise and unswerving fulfillment of Soviet laws by all 
the institutions, organizations, officials, and citizens of 
the U.S.8.R. 

This the court accomplishes by destroying without pity 


all the foes of the people in whatsoever form they mani- 
fest their criminal encroachments upon socialism. . . .; 





nor is he any less so in his description of bourgeois 
justice and civil rights: 


Bourgeois theorists strive to depict the court as an 
organ above classes and apart from politics, acting, sup- 
posedly, in the interests of all society and guided by com- 
mands of law and justice common to all mankind, instead 
of by the interests of the dominant class. Such a con- 
ception of the court’s essence and tasks is, of course, 
radically false. It has always been an instrument in the 
hands of the dominant class, assuring the strengthening 
of its dominance and the protection of its interests. ... 

In our state, naturally, there is and can be no place for 
freedom of speech, press, and so on for the foes of social- 
ism. Bvery sort of attempt on their part to utilize to the 
detriment of the state—that is to say, to the detriment of 
all the toilers—these freedoms granted to the toilers must 
be classified as a counterrevolutionary crime to which 
Article 58, Paragraph 10, or one of the corresponding 
articles of the Criminal Code is applicable. 


It is not difficult to imagine how | overn- 
ment holding as a matter of profoun ecteien 
such concepts of law within the state would view 
the concept of the rule of law in international 
affairs. 

It logically and obviously follows that, from the 
Soviet point of view, international law would 
merely * an instrument for the furtherance of 
the purposes of the Soviet state and not a universal 
concept applicable to all nations. 

It is this fundamental difference in concept 
which accounts for the deep cleavage between the 
Soviet Union and the countries it dominates on 
the one hand and the rest of the world on the 
other. With this in mind, it is obvious that the 
differences which separate these two worlds are 
not due to disputes between nations, in the cus- 
tomary sense of that term, nor to a clash of in- 
terests which traditionally leads to disputes and 
quarrels between nations. 

Because of this fact the problem is not exclu- 
sively one of international relations or relations 
between states. It is far wider than that. It is 
not susceptible of being bridged by the magic of 
an agreement. This does not mean that the prac- 
tical unresolved questions of the postwar world 
may not be progressively settled. But we must 
clearly recognize that such agreements on prac- 


’ tical questions as may be reached will not in them- 


selves bring about a fundamental solution. We 
have to look forward to a long period of struggle 
and effort before we achieve a stable and tranquil 
world. 

(Our course in foreign affairs since the defeat 
of the Axis powers falls into three more or less 
distinct periods. 

The first was the period in which we were giving 
a fair test to the assumption that in the immedi- 
ate postwar period Great Power cooperation could 
be continued as a basis for reconstruction and re- 
organization. The fact that Soviet conduct grad- 
ually rendered that assumption invalid does not 
mean that the degree of cooperation that did exist 
then was futile or that time was lost. During 
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that period the United Nations got under way, and 
immediate relief and rehabilitation needs were 
met by Unrra and other means. 

Next came the period in which the true inten- 
tions of the Soviets and international Commu- 
nism became unmistakably clear and were fully 
recognized as a threat to world peace and the 
integrity of the free nations. That period, the 
stage of “holding the line,” began with Presi- 
dent Truman’s message to Congress on March 12, 
1947, which set in motion the aid programs for 
Greece and Turkey. 

The third period began a short time later, with 
the adoption and operation of the Marshall Plan. 
This was the response of the democracies to the 
realization that the European nations strugglin 
for recovery and a return to tolerable standards o 
living could expect neither help nor mercy from 
the Soviet Union. It became apparent that the 
great task of recovery and reconstruction would 
have to be done regardless of the Soviet attitude. 

It was also in this period that it became clear 
that while the Marshall Plan would in fact make 
possible the economic recovery of Western Europe, 
the fear of aggression was a heavy burden on the 
cooperative effort. The psychological handicaps 
under which the Europeans are working are severe 
enough without the added fear that the fruits 
of their hard labor might be taken over by an 
alien army. Whether such fears are in fact fully 
justified or not, probably no man this side of the 

ron Curtain and not many behind it can say with 
certainty. That they do exist is sufficient cayse to 
do everything in our power to remove them.) 

(The negotiation of a collective defense arrange- 
ment for the North Atlantic area, under the United 
Nations Charter, is designed for this purpose. 
These negotiations, which are still proceeding, en- 
vision an association of the United States, Canada, 
the Brussels-pact nations, and possibly other West- 
ern European countries for purposes of common 
defense against aggression. As the President 
stated in his inaugural address, this agreement 
will take the form of a treaty which will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification. 

It is important to note that while this step is 
taken to assure Western Europe against the im- 
mediate threat of aggression and to allay fears 
that might impede recovery, it is no less an 
attempt to safeguard the long-term security of the 
United States. History in two world catastrophes 
has driven home to us the lesson that the security 
of the North Atlantic area is vital to the security 
of the United States. It is our intention to carry 
out the provisions of the Vandenberg resolution 
for participation of this country in collective de- 
fense arrangements where the security of the 
United States is affected and in conformity with 
the U.N. Charter. 

Irrespective of the present situation of Western 
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Europe, the proposed North Atlantic pact is neces- 
sary and desirable. In two great wars, the 
democracies of North America and Western 
Europe, brought together by mutual devotion to 
their common heritage, joined forces in defense 
of Western civilization. Both times this common 
interest and purpose found expression in an asso- 
ciation formed after the event. The negotiation 
of a treaty for the cooperative strengthening of 
security in the North Atlantic area represents an 
agreed effort to formalize this natural association 
before it becomes necessary to improvise it once 
again under the pressure of threatened catas- 
trophe. This agreement is primarily, but not 
purely, for military security. It opens the way 
for other forms of cooperation in the common 
interest. 

The North Atlantic pact, if put into effect along 
the lines now indicated, will serve as a deterrent 
to potential aggressors only to the extent that the - 
participating nations possess the strength to resist 
aggression. It is obvious that the Western Euro- 
pean countries, still struggling to regain their 
economic health, cannot now bear the double bur- 
den of both recovery and rearmament. The re- 
covery effort must be given priority. Therefore, 
the United States proposes to provide the military 
supplies and equipment, above the quantities the 
other countries can supply themselves, in order to 
put teeth in the pact. Each of the other countries, 
however, will be expected to meet its own needs 
to the greatest practical extent, and to contribute 
what it can to the common cause. This country 
also proposes to supply military assistance to other 
free nations which will cooperate in the common 
effort to preserve and promote peace and security. 
This must be done with primary regard to main- 
taining the economic strength of the United States. 

The stabilizing influence of the Marshall Plan, 
supplementing the courage and diligence of the 
people of Western Europe, has started the par- 
ticipating nations to the recovery of their rightful 
place in the world community,) 

We will continue to encourage and promote re- 
construction and progress in every possible way. 
We will press forward with our efforts to expand 
world trade as a material factor in establishing a 
peaceful and orderly world society. We will utilize 
the reciprocal trade-agreements program to the 
fullest possible extent and will seek to make the 
International Trade Organization a going and ef- 
fective concern. 

In addition, we will make available our im- 
mense technological resources to other people to 
assist them in their efforts to achieve better condi- 
tions of life. This objective itself is fundamental 
to the preservation of peace and the extension of 
freedom in the world. 

This fourth point mentioned in the President’s 














inaugural address has aroused the greatest 
speculation. 

As the Secretary of State said at his first press 
conference, this means the use of material means 
to nonmaterial ends. Material objects are the 
means by which people can attain freedom—free- 
dom from the pressure of those other human beings 
who would restrict their freedom, and help in the 
ancient struggle of man to earn his living and to 
get his bread from the soil. 

Much has been done on such a program. Much 
more can be done. What will be done will vary 
from country to country depending on the re- 
sources of the country, its own pool of skills, its 
needs. 

Sometimes the United States may provide the 
necessary training or personnel. Such skills and 
techniques could be made available through the 
U.N. and the specialized agencies and this effort 
can be expanded. 

If the proper conditions are created, private 





capital will flow into these areas and skills and 


techniques will go with such investments. The 
efforts of the U.N. and some other countries and 
of the United States can be brought together and 
intensified. 

We are willing and anxious to work with every 
country that wishes to enter into a cooperative 
effort tothisend. This is not a program requiring 
a tremendous effort for a brief time. Jt is a long- 
= program requiring sustained and imaginative 
effort. 

By such broad and fundamental approaches to 
the problems of the world we not only facilitate 
the settlement of immediate outstanding issues, 
but build toward a more tranquil world. This is 
a long and difficult process. It is a matter of 
day-to-day effort, of disposing of each problem as 
it arises, within the limits of our abilities and 

owers. There is no magic formula or panacea. 
t is, in the last analysis, good common sense and 
lain, hard work in which each of us must do 
is share. 


Purpose of Proposed North Atlantic Treaty 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press January 26] 


As the President said in his inaugural address, 
the primary purpose of the proposed North At- 
lantic treaty, like that of the Rio treaty, is to pro- 
vide unmistakable proof of the joint determina- 
tion of the participating nations to resist armed 
attack from any country. 

The American people unquestionably wish the 
reat power and influence of the United States to 
e exerted for peace. This Government is deter- 

mined to exert its influence to weave, in the Presi- 
dent’s words, a world fabric of international peace 
and security. We are convinced that we can best 
contribute to the maintenance of peace by joining 
with other nations in making it absolutely clear 
in advance that any armed attack affecting our 
— security would be met with overwhelming 
orce. 

The proposed treaty would be a collective de- 
fense arrangement within the framework of the 
United Nations Charter, designed to strengthen 
the United Nations by providing for the orderly 
and coordinated fulfilment of the obligations of 
the participating nations under the Charter. It 


is being negotiated in accordance with the Senate’s 
advice given in the “Vandenberg resolution” (Sen- 
ate Resolution 239, 80th Congress). As provided 
in that resolution, our participation in the arrange- 
ment will be strictly in accordance with our con- 
stitutional processes. 

Our national security is vitally affected by the 
security of the North Atlantic area. The peoples 
of the North Atlantic area have a common heritage 
and civilization. We North Atlantic peoples 
share a common faith in fundamental elas 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the principles of democracy, personal p se 
dom, and political liberty. We believe in the rule 
of law among nations as among men and that the 
United Nations must be strengthened in its task 
of maintaining international peace and security. 

We believe that these principles and this com- 
mon heritage can best be fortified and preserved 
and the general welfare of the people of the North 
Atlantic area advanced by an arrangement for co- 
operation in matters affecting their peace and se- 
curity and common interest. I hope to be able 
very soon to speak more specifically about it. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


Interim Committee 


Differing interpretations of the General As- 
sembly resolution on the reconvening of its Interim 
Committee were discussed at the opening of the 
Interim Committee meeting on January 31. Nor- 
way, Ecuador, and Australia took the position that 
the General Assembly was technically still in ses- 
sion and that the Interim Committee was not there- 
fore authorized to meet. The United States 
shared the view that the General Assembly resolu- 
tion had stipulated that the Interim Committee 
was to meet no later than January 31, and that 
although this resolution was passed before the split 
session had been decided upon, it was nevertheless 
binding. In supporting this view, Ambassador 
Austin emphasized the importance of having the 
Interim Committee “potentially in action,” par- 
ticularly to permit possible consultation with the 
Korean or Balkan Commissions. The majority 
of the Committee concurred with this view and 
proceeded to the election of officers. As chair- 
man, the Interim Committee elected Ambassador 
Sarper of Turkey; as vice-chairman, Ambassador 
Matienzo of Bolivia; and as rapporteur, Mr. 
Ignatieff of Canada. 

A resolution‘ introduced by Ambassador Aus- 
tin, which provided for the creation of a Sub- 
committee to continue work on matters outlined 
in Paragraph 2 (c) of the General Assembly 
resolution, was passed by the Interim Committee 
without opposition and with but three abstentions. 
The Subcommittee is intended to carry on the 
work of seeking methods for the maintenance of 
international peace and the development of inter- 
national political cooperation. At the suggestion 
of Ambassador Austin, it was agreed that the 15 
nations who had served on the Subcommittee in 
1948 would be reappointed. It was also provided 
that the chairman be authorized to fill vacancies 
and to appoint up to four additional members. 

A nine-member Subcommittee was also created 
by the Interim Committee for the purpose of re- 
viewing its rules of procedure. The following 
nations were designated members of this Subcom- 
mittee: the United Kingdom, Norway, Syria, 
France, the United States, Philippines, Mexico, 
Uruguay, and Guatemala. 

In accepting office as chairman of the Interim 
Committee, Ambassador Sarper expressed the 
hope that the Soviet Union and other countries 
not present would at some time in the future take 
their places in the deliberations of the Committee. 


Trusteeship Council 


The fourth session of the Trusteeship Council 
devoted much of its second week to a discussion of 
proposals, sponsored in various forms by the 


*U.N. doc, A/AC.18/86, Jan. 31, 1949. 
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Soviet Union, the Philippines, China, and Mexico, 
which would permit representatives of local 
groups in trust territories to participate without 
vote when the Council takes up the annual reports 
on those territories. None of the proposals was 
adopted, although the Chinese resolution failed 
by a tie vote of 6 to 6. 

Speaking against the Mexican proposal, Ambas- 
sador Sayre, the United States Representative, 
noted the numerous methods by which the inhabi- 
tants of trust territories may present their views 
to the Council—by direct petition, by personal ap- 
pearance before visiting missions, and if anony- 
mity is required by communication to an individ- 
ual member of the Council. 

“. . . because experience has not yet proved the 
present Charter machinery defective” in pro- 
tecting the right to present individual views to 
the Council, the United States believes the pro- 
posals contained in the resolution are “unneces- 
sary,” Mr. Sayre said. 

The Council also heard a French Representative 
explain the administration of French Togoland; 
discussed in a preliminary way the projected 
visiting mission to West Africa, agreeing that the 
group should start in early November; and took 
up a number of petitions, including that of the 
Bakweri Land Committee. 


Headquarters Construction 


The Secretariat announced on January 28 the 
award of a $23,809,573 contract for construction of 
the new U.N. Secretariat building in Manhattan. 
Steel work for the 39-story structure is scheduled 
to be completed by October 1 and the building 
ready for occupancy in the autumn of 1950, 


Palestine 


Mark F. Ethridge, United States representative 
on the U.N. Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine, arrived in Jerusalem, the official headquar- 
ters, February 2 from Rhodes. 

Dr. Ralphe Bunche, acting mediator for Pales- 
tine, has invited Israel and the six Arab states at 
war with her, other than Egypt, which is presently 
engaged in negotiations in Rhodes, to meet before 
Solvay 10 to discuss a permanent armistice, on 
either a collective or separate basis. He suggested 
Rhodes as a meeting place because it is “neutral 
ground” but expressed willingness to consider any 
other place which might appear more suitable. 

King Abdullah of Transjordan promptly in- 
dorsed the plan and called upon his Arab allies 
to join in such a meeting. 


The Government of the Republic of Korea has 
formally applied for membership in the United 
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Nations. The letter to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie from the Korean Acting Foreign Minister 

ledged the Republic’s unreserved acceptance of 
ON. Charter obligations. The letter pointed out 
that the Republic is the direct result of General 
Assembly mandates of November 1947 and De- 
cember 1948 and was established following U.N.- 
observed and approved elections. The General 
Assembly resolution of December 1948 recognized 
the Republic of Korea as the only lawful govern- 
ment of the country and established a Korean Com- 
mission to carry out U.N. endeavors looking 
toward Korean unification. The resolution was 
endorsed by an overwhelming majority of U.N. 
nations, excepting the Soviet group which has con- 
sistently attempted to block ON. work in Korea. 


A total of 130,000 persons were resettled by the 
International Refugee Organization between June 
and December 1948, according to an Iro report 
prepared for the eighth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, which opened at Lake Success 
February 7. Nearly 20 countries are now receiv- 
ing refugees in large numbers, the report says, and 
35 others have received individual persons joining 
relatives and friends. Largest reception pro- 

rams are those of the United States, the British 
Jommonwealth, France, Belgium, and the Latin 
American Republics. 


H. Merle Cochran, U.S. Representative on the 
U.N. Commission for Indonesia, is en route to 
Indonesia to rejoin the Commission in its concilia- 
tion work there. He will confer with officials in 
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The Com- 
mission, comprised of Belgium, Australia, and the 


Belgium and the Netherlands en route. 


United States, was established by the Security 
Council January 28 to take over the duties of its 
Good Offices Committee in Indonesia, on which 
Mr. Cochran was the U.S. Representative. 

The United States and three other Security 
Council members introduced the plan, adopted by 
the Council, which sets forth a program of steps 
leading to the establishment of a sovereign United 
States of Indonesia by July 1950 and established 
the Commission to supervise the transition. The 
Commission held its first meeting on January 29 
in Batavia. 


ILO 


A summary of the International Labor Organi- 
zation’s efforts to help the world use more effi- 
ciently its “vast pool of unused and untrained 
man power” has been drawn up by Director 
General David A. Morse. The decision to launch 
a practical program to meet immediate man-power 
needs on the operational level “represents a tt 
mental change in Ito policy,” Mr. Morse asserted. 
“In the past, ILohas operated primarily as a scien- 
tific research organization, and its decisions have 
been of a cnnaitaatahalive nature. But the Ito is 
adapting its machinery to the changing demands 
made upon it by a changing world.” The job 
ahead, he said, is to stimulate migration, to direct 
workers from surplus labor areas to those lacking 
man power, and to train labor forces in all 
countries. Io is organizing efforts in those fields, 
and, in addition, is seeking to improve the opera- 
tion of employment services so that available man 
power may be placed in suitable posts. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 














Calendar of Meetings? 

Adjourned during January 1949 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): Special Tele- | Montreal ........... Jan. 4-10 
t (Food ana Meeting. 

Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): Meeting of Specialists on | Rome. ............ Jan. 10-14 

Hybrid Corn Production. 

Ino (International Labor Organization): Permanent Migration | Geneva ........... Jan. 13-23 
Committee. 

Iro (International Refugee Organization): Executive Committee. .| Geneva ............ Jan. 25 

In Session as of February 1, 1949 

United Nations: 1947 

Soe Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian | Netherlands East Indies. ... . Oct. 20— 

uestion. 

General Assembly Special Committee on the Balkans ..... RF a acetate Nov. 21- 

1948 

CN a se 6 8 eee ie ee Wa Sie ss eee Ms HE Pie RSS Dec. 12- 

Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 

Fiscal Commission: Second Session. ..........4.. Rie Gas 0-6. as hs ee Jan. 10- 

Security Council Commission on India and Pakistan ...... London and Indian Subcontinent | Jan. 28- 

Irv (International Telecommunication Union): one 
FUND DON TINE ko oe es Be hk ee 8 ae ees ee ae Jan. 15- 
International Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting BO SED ss es 0 aa ee een Oct. 22- 

1949 
Special Administrative Conference on Standard Loran. ..... I oe ee ep tae Jan. 17- 
hird Region Frequency Conference ........... «| Seis op oh ee Se ee Jan. 17- 

Preparatory Meetings to Discuss Form of Telegraph Regulations ;) Ss 8 ie Wie ik oo ea Jan. 17- 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

Cope a ioe Be REM ale Beles eles OT EP Fey ee er Jan. 11- 

Ce se ae oat Ge. aoe er ab Bok & © © eel EY 55."'% 16. yh Ak Se 6 ec Jan. 18- 

International Wheat Conference ...........4.4+4+4-. Ns a 5 eo ek eee Jan. 26— 

International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Conference . . S00 I A Jan. 26- 

ILo em Labor Organization): Experts on Safety in Cank’) hs oo cae 2 Jan. 31- 

ines 

Scheduled for February 

United Nations: 

Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 1949 
Economic Commission for Europe: Steel Committee .... . Geneva . . a Ne:ibt kt 44 Oe Feb. 6- 
BR IN Ge a a EN eee a! ee ae ee ROO 6 ok so oe OS Feb. 7- 

Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers): Deputies for Austria . . Rs GIVL650 6 Se he Feb. 7- 

Icao (International Civil Aviation ey: 

Operations Division . Soe eae ae echt | RE, <4" 0" 0 € 0 eb eee Feb. 8- 

Airworthiness Division . . 2 ll era ee ee Feb. 22- 

Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): “Meeting ‘on Grain Infes- Palmira, Colombia ....... Feb. 13- 
tation and Storage. 

Third Inter-American Travel Congress . .| San Carlos de Bariloche, Argentina. | Feb. 15- 

or (International Labor Organization) : 108th Session of Governing SUNN 6 6.8 ate ote) eee Feb. 21- 

Wuo world Health Organization): Executive Board: Third Session.| Geneva .........4... Feb. 21- 

1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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ICAO Conference on Air Navigation Services in Iceland 


BY REAR ADMIRAL PAUL A. SMITH 


The International Civil Aviation Organization 
Conference on Air Navigation Services in Iceland 
was held at Geneva, June 8-25, 1948. 

The task of the Conference was to reach = 
ment among interested states on the technical de- 
tails of the air navigation services necessary in 
Iceland for North Atlantic air navigation and to 
agree upon the proportion which contributing 
states would pay in assistance to Iceland and the 
terms under which Iceland would undertake to 
supply these services. 

nanimous agreement was reached as recorded 
in Icao document 6143, JS/535, Agreement on 
Air Navigation Services in Iceland Between the 
Council of ICAO and the Government of Iceland 
Concluded in Montreal 16 September, 1948, which 
includes the final act of the Conference covered by 
this report. The final act is a recommendation to 
the Council of Icao that it enter into an agreement 
with the Government of Iceland to provide finan- 
cial aid to the Government of Iceland for certain 
air traffic control, communications, and meteoro- 
logical services through the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. The act is of great in- 
terest and importance to the United States as the 
United States conducts a large percentage of the 
civil aviation operations across the North Atlan- 
tic. The completion by Icao of the agreement with 
Iceland, which is the result of the Conference, as- 
sures the continuing operation of the services 
necessary for such operations by a small country 
which otherwise would be unable to finance the 
services required by the air lines of other states. 
It apportions the proper cost on the basis of actual 
use to each of the states whose air lines use the 
services, and it has established satisfactory pro- 
cedure based on sound principles for use in sub- 
sequent developments involving joint financial 
assistance through Icao—a procedure which 
should expedite conclusion of future agreements 
within the framework of chapter XV of the 
convention on international civil aviation. 

The desire of a number of states for some type 
of final act by the Conference which was not in 
itself finally binding upon the signatories and 
which would permit bringing the agreement be- 
tween Iceland and Icao into effect contingent upon 
availability of funds to Icao from the respective 
signatories has been satisfied. It was also possible 
to include in the final act a provision that con- 
tributing states were to be bound only to the extent 
of the availability of funds approved by their na- 
tional legislatures. This provision was later ap- 
proved by the Council and included in its agree- 
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ment with Iceland. In this sense it is believed that 
the agreement constitutes an innovation in inter- 
national arrangements. The agreement can be 
and has in fact now been brought into force with- 
out all parties to the arrangement having made 
final commitments on the full amounts due, 80 per- 
cent of consents to assessment being the minimum 
— for bringing it into effect. 

he Icao Conference on Air Navigation Serv- 
ices in Iceland was one incident in an important 
sequence of events arising out of the Chicago Con- 
ference on International Civil Aviation, the in- 
terim agreement, and the acts of the Council of 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. Chapter XV of the convention on 
international civil aviation, to which the United 
States is a party, is the authority under which the 
United States is participating. 

The sequence of pertinent events is outlined 
below: 

(a) The Council of Picao established a schedule 
of regional air navigation meetings originally 
called route service conferences. 

(5) In March 1946, the North Atlantic Route 
Service Conference, Dublin, recommended certain 
air traffic control, meteorological, and communica- 
tions facilities and services in Iceland. 

(c) In March 1946, Iceland gave notice it would 
be unable to maintain these services without finan-. 
cial assistance. 

(d) On April 17, and May 9, 1946, the Council 
of Picao approved the recommendations of the 
Dublin meeting. 

(e) The convention on international civil avia- 
tion came into force on April 7, 1947. 

(f) On May 16, 1947, Iceland formally re- 
quested financial and technical aid in accordance 
with chapter XV of the convention. 

(g) In May 1947, the Assembly of Icao ap- 
proved certain basic principles. 

(A) On June 25, 1947, the Council decided the 
Icelandic request constitutes prima facie case for 
financial and technical assistance under chapter 
XV of convention. 

(z) In December 1947, Icao sent a technical mis- 
sion to Iceland to study and report on Iceland’s 
request. : 

(7) In March 1948, Council member states in- 
terested in North Atlantic air navigation held 
meetings concurrently with the Fifth Council ses- 
sion in Montreal and recommended procedures to 
be followed by Icao, including convening of the 
Conference and preparation of a draft final act 
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and the draft for an agreement between Iceland 
and the Council of Icao. 

(Ay In May 1948, the North Atlantic Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting at Paris, reviewed and 
made recommendations on Icelandic services in- 
volved. 

(2) In May 1948, the Council approved the pro- 
cedure recommended by interested Council mem- 
ber states. 

(m) On June 2, 1948, the United States paid 
Iceland $300,000 in advance after an exchange of 
notes between the Secretary of State and the 
Minister of Iceland dated May 27, 1948. 

(n) On June 8, 1948, Conference of interested 
North Atlantic states convened. 

(0) On June 25, 1948, the Conference adopted 
its final act. 

(?) On June 26, 1948, the Icao Council for- 
mally accepted the final act of the Conference. On 
the same date it decided to enter into an agree- 
ment with Iceland, and it acted formally to assess 
signatory states in accordance with proportions 
and specific amounts recommended in the final act. 
It requested signatory states to notify the Council 
of their consents at earliest possible date; and it 
resolved to consider the draft agreement with Ice- 
land at the beginning of its next session. 

(q) In June 1948 the Congress of United States 
approved funds of $3,750,000 for financial assist- 
ance through Icao. 

(r) On September 15, 1948, the Council ap- 
proved the agreement between itself and Iceland. 

(s) On September 16, 1948, the President of 
the Council and the Representative of Iceland 
signed the agreement at Montreal. 

(t) In September 1948, the United States gave 
its formal consent to be assessed in a letter signed 
by the United States Representative to Icao for 
the Secretary of State. 

(u) In October 1948, the United States paid 
Icao $482,165 as the balance over the $300,000 pre- 
viously reg due for the period up to the end of 
1948, and in full amount for its obligation for that 
period. 

(v) In October 1948, the Council declared that 
consents to be assessed for more than the 80 per- 
cent required by the agreement had been received, 
and that the agreement was therefore in force. 

There were no committees or subcommittees of 
the Conference, simply three working groups 
which devoted their full time to producing the re- 
ports on which the final act was based. Formality 
of proceduce was commendably avoided. No 
minutes were recorded and no verbatim transcript 
of these meetings was made. The three groups 
were called technical, financial, and drafting 
working groups. 

The technical group held seven meetings be- 
tween June 9 and 22, 1948. It reviewed the exist- 
ing Icelandic aeronautical services considered to be 
necessary for the safe, regular, efficient, and eco- 
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nomical operation of international air services in 
the North Atlantic region, taking into account the 
recommendation of the North Atlantic Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting, held May 4-15, 1948, at 
Paris, and recommended the specific services to be 
supplied by Iceland. The technical group listed 
these services in three categories: 


(1) the existing services; 

5 the new facilities and services; and 

3) additional services to be provided by the 
Government of Iceland at a later date. 


The group also provided estimates of cost, in- 
cluding operation for the year 1949, allowance 
for rates of depreciation, maintenance, and 
interest. It made recommendations on the 
application of procedures and specifications pro- 
mulgated by Icao and through the cooperation of 
the International Meteorological Organization. 

The financial group held nine meetings, and rec- 
ommended specific compensation to Iceland for 
the period ending December 31, 1948, and annual 
amounts as indicated in the final act for the period 
thereafter. The group also made recommenda- 
tions on the allocation of costs among contribut- 
ing states both for the period ending December 
31, 1948, and the annual amounts thereafter. 
These recommendations were based on scheduled 
airline flights over the North Atlantic, but ex- 
cluding flights by way of the Azores and Ber- 
muda. Account was taken of nonaeronautical 
benefits derived by contributing states so far as 
practicable. Other recommendations included 
procedures for handling differences in currency 
and methods of payment, either through the or- 
ganization or directly to the Government of Ice- 
land. The financial group also concurred with the 
recommendations by the technical group as to rates 
of interest, depreciation of buildings and equip- 
ment, interest on land, value of buildings and 
equipment, and related matters. 

The drafting group, which was made up pri- 
marily of legal experts, reported on whether the 
forms of the final act and the agreement seemed 
to have sufficient binding force on all parties, 
whether the final act should be drawn = as a 
continuing agreement, and whether the wording of 
the instruments gave proper effect to the inten- 
tions of the parties to the final act. It also re- 
viewed the draft final act submitted by the 
Secretariat and incorporated in it the conclusions 
recommended by the other working groups. 

This Conference was notable in that, in addition 
to the insurance of necessary air navigation facili- 
ties and services in Iceland for United States and 
other international air carriers, it contributed to 
the development of an arrangement for financing 
of such services generally under chapter XV of the 
convention on international civil aviation. It 
provides a mechanism which enables the Council 
to finance such projects under an arrangement 
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with the desirable flexibility and permits the Coun- 
cil subsequently to enter into a legal agreement 
with the assisted state. The Council of the or- 
ganization assumes responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the project. Through such an arrange- 
ment the contributing states have no direct con- 
tractual relation with the assisted state. The ar- 
rangement requires the following steps: 


(1) a conference of interested states is called 
to recommend to the Council that it assess certain 
states for the amounts required to support the 
scheme under appropriate terms and conditions; 





2) the Council next acts to assess the states under 
the convention; (3). the states then consent to such 
assessment as formally recognized by article 73 
of the convention; ayd (4) the Council enters 


into a legal agreement with the assisted state to 
give effect to the arrangements agreed upon by the 
conference. The Council is given considerable 
discretion in the interpretation of the agreement 
within the limits imposed by the final act of the 
conference of contributing states. 

The Conference was eminently successful with 
respect to the interests of the United States, Icao, 
and of international civil aviation in general. 


The International Congress on Mental Health 


BY WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M. D. 


The wing general interest in the field of 
mental hygiene was forcefully illustrated by the 
very successful International Congress on Mental 
Health, held at London, August 12-21, 1948. Two 
similar con had been held previously, 
namely, at Washington, D. C., in 1930, and at 
Paris, in 1935, but they were surpassed in breadth 
of participation by this one, significant though 
they were. Over 2,200 persons, representing not 
only psychiatry and psychology, but also social 
work, anthropology, nursing, teaching and the 
clergy, came to London from no less than 45 coun- 
tries. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was the only large country which sent no dele- 
gates. That the Congress was considered gov- 
ernmentally significant is indicated by the fact 
that the official United States Delegation num- 
bered seven, representing the various Depart- 
ments directly concerned with mental health; the 
Departments of the Army and Navy, the Veterans 
kdaiaietcetion, and the Federal Security Agency. 

Not only has knowledge of mental mechanisms 
and psychiatric pearing made considerable prog- 
ress in the past decade, but also the recent war did 
much to increase public understanding of mental 
disorder and to emphasize the importance of so- 
cial factors in securing and maintaining mental 
health. Furthermore, the existence of interna- 
tional and inter-group tensions has directed the 
interest of students of human behavior toward the 
bases of such tensions and the possibility of re- 
solving them. That mental health is coming to 
be recognized as an important public-health prob- 
lem is indicated by the definition of health given 
in the preamble of the charter of the World Health 


Organization : 


“. . . a state of complete physical, mental and 
social well-being and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity.” 
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Further, states the preamble, 


“The health of all peoples is fundamental to the 
attainment of peace and security and is dependent 
upon the fullest co-operation of individuals and 
States .. . The extension to all ples of the 
benefits of medical, psychological and related 
— is essential to the fullest attainment of 

ealth. 


The preparatory activities were carefully 
planned. For the better part of a year “discus- 
sion groups” had been meeting in the various coun- 
tries—groups made up of representatives of the 
numerous interested disciplines. These groups 
had prepared written statements of their views on 
selected topics in the field of mental health and 
had forwarded them to the London headquarters. 
There the reports were summarized and collated 
and finally, during a two-week period immedi- 
ately before the opening of the Congress, were 
considered by an International Preparatory Com- 
mission and made a basis for their statement. The 
statement has been published in full in the jour- 
nal, Psychiatry, for August 1948. 

The first four days of the Congress were taken 
up by sessions of the International Committee for 
Child Psychiatry and the International Federa- 
tion for Medica Psychotherapy; such topics as 
aggression in relation to emotional development, 
psychiatric = in education, guilt and the 
dynamics of psychological disorder in the indi- 
vidual, and advances in individual and group 
psychotherapy were considered. The last five 
days of the Congress were devoted to mental hy- 
giene, with particular reference to problems of 
world citizenship and good oo relations, the 
individual and society, mental health in industry, 
and planning for mental health. In general, pre- 
pared statements were read and then opened for 
general discussion. The official languages were 
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English and French, the former being evidently 
the language of preference for the preponderance 
of the delegates. 

Perhaps even more fruitful than the large meet- 
ings were the small groups, 30 or so members, for 
which meetings were arranged. These groups 


were made up of persons of similar interests and - 


provided an excellent opportunity for interchange 
of views. Visits to hospitals and other institu- 
tions were also planned, and numerous films and 
exhibits were accessible. The entire conference 
was a masterpiece of organization. 

At the closing session Prof. Julian Huxley, 
Director General of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, and 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, Executive Secretary of the 
World Health Organization, both expressed the 
hope that a Lape peg organization might be set 
up as a result of this Congress to act as a con- 
tinuing source of information and advice to their 
respective organizations on matters relating to 
mental hygiene. As a matter of fact, such an or- 
ganization, the World Federation of Mental 
Health, was organized following the Congress, 
though not by the Congress or as a part of it. 
The delegates to the meeting convened for organ- 
izing this new body were selected by the mental 
hygiene organizations of their respective coun- 
tries. This Federation should and undoubtedly 
will take an important part in keeping before the 
Wao the views of those professionally interested 
in human behavior. The first President is 
Brigadier (Dr.) J. R. Rees, C.B.E., Chairman of 
the Congress, who took a prominent part in de- 
veloping psychiatry in the British Army during 
World War II. 

Space does not permit elaboration of the recom- 
mendations of the International Preparatory Com- 
mission as presented by Dr. Lawrence K. Frank, 
its chairman, and accepted by the Congress; they 
are numerous, and are directed to (a) The United 
Nations; (b) World Health Organization; (c) 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization; and (a) World Federation 
for Mental Health. The entire report of the Com- 
mission deserves thorough reading by all who are 
interested in mental health. The proceedings of 
the Congress are now in process of preparation. 

The Congress was an important one: it brought 
together from all over the world students of hu- 
man behavior, whatever their particular scien- 
tific approach; the recent advances in treatment 
and prevention of mental disorders were presented ; 
the contributions of psychiatry and its related dis- 
ciplines to the understanding and amelioration of 
group tensions were emphasized ; and finally a con- 
tinuing organization was established which will 
attempt to make, through the various subsidiary 
bodies of the United Nations, an effective contribu- 
tion to the promotion of individual, group, and 
international mental health. 
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United States Delegation 
to the International Wheat Conference 


The President has approved the composition of 
the United States Delegation to the International 
Wheat Conference to be held in Washington, D. C., 
beginning on January 26, 1949, the Departments 
of State and Agriculture announced on Jan- 


i 24. 
he Delegation follows: 


Chairman 

Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture 

Vice Chairman 

Albert J. Loveland, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
Delegates 


Edward G. Cale, Associate Chief, International Resources 
Division, Department of State 

Elmer F. Kruse, Manager, Executive Staff, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture 

Loring K. Macy, Chief, Food Branch, Commodities Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce 

Fred J. Rossiter, Associate Director, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture 

Leroy K. Smith, Director, Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Department of Agriculture 


Secretary 


Oscar Zaglits, Acting Head, Foreign Agricultural Trade 
and Policies Division, Department of Agriculture 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Thirty-first Session, International Labor Conference. 
San Francisco, California, June 17—July 10, 1948. Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series IV, Inter- 
national Labor Organization 1. Pub. 3323. 100 pp. 25¢. 


Report of the United States Delegation, with selected 
documents. 


Fifth Report to Congress on Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, For the Period Ended September 30, 1948. 
Economic Cooperation Series 13. Pub. 3371. 36 pp. 15¢. 


The President’s quarterly report on military aid to 
Greece and Turkey. Tables showing status of ap 
propriation are included. 


Diplomatic List, January 1949. Pub. 3393. 197 pp. 30¢ 
a copy; $3.25 a year domestic, $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 


International Labor Organization: Final Articles Revision 
Convention, 1946. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1810. Pub. 3325. 11 pp. 5¢. 


Convention Between the United States and Other 
Governments—Adopted at Montreal October 9, 1946; 
entered into force with respect to the United States 
June 24, 1948. 
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Need for Trade Agreements Extension Act 


STATEMENT BY WILLARD L. THORP! 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


Last spring, the President sent a special message 
to Congress asking extension of authority to con- 
duct one of the fundamental elements of United 
States foreign economic policy, the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program. He asked renewal of 
the Trade Agreements Act as it then stood for the 
customary three-year period. Congress enacted 
instead a measure which was limited and re- 
stricted. The President has now asked again for 
a three-year renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 to be effective from the date on which it 
expired, so that there will have been continuous 
authority under a single, consistently developed 
procedure. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as it 
existed up to 1948, the President was granted au- 
thority to enter into agreements with other coun- 
tries in which this country reduced or bound 
certain tariffs against increase in exchange for 
reciprocal concessions by the other country for the 
purpose of expanding American foreign trade and 
improving treatment of our commerce abroad. 
The act, which had generally been extended for 
three years at a time, —— limits beyond 
which the President could not go in granting con- 
cessions and outlined a procedure to be followed. 
This procedure has been elaborated in practice 
to assure full hearing to the public, careful study 
of all aspects of the negotiations by an interde- 
partmental organization, and very complete safe- 
guards for domestic industry. These safeguards 
included the undertaking, which still stands and 
which will be continued, that the United States 
will reserve in every trade agreement the right to 
withdraw or modify any concession which threat- 
ens to cause serious injury to any domestic 
industry. 

The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1948, 
as last year’s legislation was called, undermined 
the effectiveness of this program in four distinct 
ways. 

First, it gave the President authority for only 
one year instead of three to enter into tariff agree- 
ments with other countries. One year is not 
enough time to be sure of completing any sizeable 


* Made before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Jan. 24, 1949, and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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negotiation. Moreover, since it was less than the 
usual period, other countries could hardly fail 
to interpret the change as a weakening of our 
determination to continue the policy in full 
force as a long-range instrument of economic 
cooperation. 

Secondly, it removed a key participatin 
agency, the Tariff Commission, from the cent 
interdepartmenta] organization which recom- 
mends concessions to the President for inclusion 
in trade agreements and directs negotiations. At 
the policy level, in view of the expertness of the 
Tariff Commission’s personnel, it seriously weak- 
ened the organization to lose a representative from 
the Commission. At the working level, gaps 
were created which had to be filled, with raving 
duplication of effort. Though the Commission 
still furnishes factual data and reports, its mem- 
bers and experts can no longer participate in any 
manner in the making of decisions with respect 
to the proposed terms of any trade agreement or 
in the negotiation of agreements. 

The third major objection to the 1948 act is the 
requirement that the Tariff Commission report 
what it finds to be the minimum tariff and other 
import restrictions, or the increases in tariffs or 
import restrictions, necessary to avoid the threat 
of serious injury to domestic industry producing 
any article under consideration for trade-agree- 
ment concessions by the United States. The de- 
terminations by the Commission are to be made 
without regard to any national or international 
considerations, such as benefits to be obtained by 
other countries, long-term needs of the economy 
for expanding markets, the necessity of obtaining 
the best possible use of domestic resources, possible 
strategic considerations, or the possible repercus- 
sions of our action upon policies of other countries 
towards us. To be sure, the President was left 
nominal freedom, within the limits of the statute, 
to determine finally the amount of concessions to 
be granted, but it would seem almost inevitable 
that the Tariff Commission’s findings would have 
a predominant influence and might seriously limit 
the scope of the agreements concluded. Thus, the 
1948 act returns to the old protectionist theory 
that only the prosperity of an individual industry 
is affected by a tariff or a quota. In effect, the 
act practically makes such narrow protectionism 
the sole criterion for determining the concessions 
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which may be made by the United States in trade 
agreements. 

The fourth major objection to the new act is 
the duplication of effort it has caused. The act 
obliged the Tariff Commission to hold public hear- 
ings in the course of preparing its reports. How- 
ever, aS no provision was made for the Tariff 
Commission to receive views of exporters regard- 
ing concessions to be obtained or views of persons 
interested in the over-all aspects of the program, 
the Tariff Commission hearings did not eliminate 
the need for the regular hearings by the inter- 
departmental Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation. Furthermore, since the Commission was 
to have no part in the further stage of recom- 
mending concessions to the President, all wit- 
nesses who wished to be sure of a hearing before 
those making the recommendations felt compelled 
to attend the CRI hearings. Thus, most pro- 
ducers of domestic goods competitive with im- 

orts sent representatives to testify at two hear- 
ings in Msn. yo instead of one. The result 
was a substantial and wholly unnecessary burden 
on all concerned. An attempt has been made to 
remedy matters by holding the two hearings si- 
multaneously and coordinating the timetables of 
appearances, but, even so, a great deal of time 
and effort was wasted. 

It is no wonder that the President characterized 
the act as having serious defects and that he signed 
it only with reluctance and because it was so essen- 
tial that the program not lapse. 

The President promised last June that in spite 
of the shortcomings of the new authority an effort 
would be made to make the new procedures work, 
specifically by bringing new countries into the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, nego- 
tiated at Geneva in 1947. 

In the General Agreement, known as Garr, each 
of 23 countries, which together conducted over 
two thirds of world trade in 1938, agreed to bind 
or reduce specific tariffs or to bind, decrease, or 
eliminate specific preferences that limited its 
trade. The tariff concessions thus exchanged af- 
fected products which accounted for approxi- 
mately half of total world imports. In all, some 
45,000 tariff items in different countries’ tariff 
nomenclatures were covered. About 3,500 of 
these were in the United States tariff. 

Accompanying the lists of concessions by each 
country, or schedules as they are known, were 
general provisions along the lines of those con- 
tained in earlier trade agreements concluded by 
the United States. Their purpose was to assure 
each country that the concessions granted by 
others would not be nullified through nontariff 
action and to safeguard the legitimate domestic 
interests of the countries parties to the agreement. 
Nine countries gave provisional effect to this un- 
precedented agreement on January 1, 1948, and by 
the time the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
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was under consideration most of the others were 
in the process of making it effective. It has now 
been made effective by 22 out of the 23 countries 
involved. 

It had been contemplated from the outset that 
as soon as the first group of countries had made 
the agreement effective, more countries should be 
brought into it by a further round of negotiations. 
The contracting parties, including the United 
States, therefore met at Geneva in the late sum- 
mer of 1948, sent out an invitation to other coun- 
tries to negotiate with them, and drew up plans 
to negotiate in April 1949 with additional coun- 
tries which might respond favorably. Denmark, 
the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden, 
Uruguay, and later, Colombia and Liberia indi- 
cated a desire to negotiate, making thirteen new 
countries in all. 

Accordingly, on November 5, 1948, the United 
States published a formal announcement of in- 
tention to negotiate agreements under the trade- 
agreements authority with the eleven new coun- 
tries which had already responded. Lists of 
products to be considered for possible concessions 
by the United States were issued. The lists were 
transmitted to the Tariff Commission in order 
that the reports required under the 1948 act might 
be prepared, and early in December the Tariff 
Commission and the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information held hearings simultaneously. On 
December 17, a notice and lists were published for 
the two other countries, along with supplementary 
lists in connection with negotiations with the 
original eleven countries, and hearings on these 
additional items were set to begin January 25. 

Immediately the hearings are over and the new 
material has se studied, the trade-agreements 
organization must begin the preparation of rec- 
ommendations to the President of concessions 
which may be offered by the United States in the 
negotiations next April. 

am confident that Congress intends to fulfil 
the President’s request for a — and effective 
trade-agreements act. It can hardly be empha- 
sized too much, however, that a large part of the 
good which this action can accomplish in connec- 
tion with the April negotiations depends upon 
having the new act in effect, not only during the 
new negotiations proper, but now, while prepara- 
tions are being made. It is for this reason that 
the President has asked the Congress to act quickly 
to remove the restrictive procedures of the 1948 
act, to bring the Tariff Commission back into the 
trade-agreements family, and to restore confidence 
in the integrity of this program. 

With full participation by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, under the old procedures, the concessions 
recommended to the President can be more intelli- 
gently formulated and can reflect a more balanced 
viewpoint than would be possible in the negative 
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atmosphere which would inevitably prevail under 
the present law. Furthermore, with full Tariff 
Commission participation, experts from the Com- 
mission’s stat can be included in actual negotiating 
teams, where their contribution has been invalua- 
ble in the past. Under the act which the President 
has requested, every officer concerned will be mind- 
ful of the need to safeguard the American econ- 
omy, but at the same time we shall have a clear 
mandate to broaden the bases of United States 
foreign trade, to create purchasing power for 
American exports, and to guide the economy as a 
whole into the most productive lines possible. 

I have attempted to describe briefly the need 
for this legislation and what time schedule is 
involved. Before I close I would like to say some- 
thing of the broader reasons why it is necessary 
to push forward with a program for relaxation of 
trade barriers. 

First, as one of the oldest and best-known meas- 
ures of international economic cooperation, great 
significance attaches to the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program both at home and abroad as proof 
that United States economic policy takes into ac- 
count the world-wide nature of prosperity and 
security. 

But the trade-agreements program is more than 
a symbol. In each agreement, we exchange spe- 
cific benefits which improve our opportunities to 
sell and improve some other country’s ability to 
sell in our market. The latter point is worth 
noting, as we cannot maintain the high returns we 
now earn by producing goods for a world market 
unless we stimulate imports. Exports look large 
at present, and unquestionably they will remain 
large for as long as this country is willing to foot 
the bill. Beyond that time, however, prudence 
and necessity will force other countries to limit 
their foreign purchases substantially to the value 
of what they can sell abroad. A principal market 
for many countries is the United States. Whether 
we offer these countries a chance to sell us more 
of the things our consumers want will therefore 
inevitably affect the welfare of the segments of 
our economy which must sell part of their output 
abroad. 

Besides stimulating trade, the agreements we 
conclude will increase the number of countries 
bound to us by the general provisions of our agree- 
ments. With allowance for needed flexibility in 
special circumstances such as the abnormal ex- 
change shortages which exist at the present time, 
these provisions will assure us most-favored-nation 
treatment by the other countries in matters of 
tariffs, quotas, exchange controls, and other restric- 
tions on imports. They will also reserve rights 
under which this country can be sure of protecting 
its vital interests, 

How this helps the United States is clear. 
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Practically the entire world outside the United 
States lacks goods and, though in desperate need 
of our goods, lacks the means of buying from the 
United States. Imports from us must be tailored 
to ability to pay. There is great danger that re- 
strictions imposed in this situation will curb pur- 
chases from us more than is necessary and will 
last longer than necessary. Trade-agreement 
commitments provide an important immediate 
safeguard in these circumstances, defining what is 
necessary and what is not. They forbid all un- 
necessary restriction and discrimination and give 
us powerful leverage for use in the event that 
another country restricts its trade unduly. Ina 
positive way, by assuring other countries a market 
in the United States, the agreements also influence 
other countries to expand their most productive 
industries beyond domestic needs, confident of a 
growing integration of world markets. 

The trade-agreements program is an integral 
part of our over-all program for world economic 
recovery. 

The European Recovery Program extends im- 
mediate assistance on a short-term basis to put 
the European countries back on their feet. Asa 
part of this program we have asked them, and 
they have agreed, to follow certain fundamental 
policies. The basic principle of the European Re- 
covery Program, as stated in the Ozec programs 
and as reaffirmed in the bilateral agreements be- 
tween the participating countries and ourselves, 
is that they will increase production, put their 
financial houses in order, and expand their trade 
with each other and with the rest of the world. 
So far as the United States has it in its power 
to do so, it must support and encourage these three 
objectives. They are fundamentals of economic 
recovery. Obviously, we cannot urge countries to 
adopt policies directed towards economic health 
if we do not pursue the same objectives ourselves. 

The International Trade Organization, upon 
which Congress will soon be asked to take favor- 
able action, provides a long-term mechanism by 
which all countries’ commercial policies, in the 
broadest sense of the term, may be tested and 
guided into conformity with a pattern which will 
maximize trade and minimize political friction 
arising out of national trade measures which may 
be harmful to other countries’ legitimate 
expectations. 

Each part of this program is important. Each 
contributes to an effective and consistent whole. 

Viewed in that perspective, it is perfectly clear 
to me that the trade-agreements program must 
continue in the form which will render it most 
effective; namely, the form introduced in H. R. 
1211, the form which has stood the test of experi- 
ence for fourteen years. 
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Opportunities for Research and Teaching 
in Burma and New Zealand 


[Released to the press January 27] 


Opportunities for Americans to undertake re- 
nae serve as visiting professors in Burma and 
New Zealand were announced on January 28 by 
the Department of State. The awards will be 
made, under the provisions of the Fulbright Act 
in the currencies of those countries. Financial 
benefits will include round-trip transportation, a 
stipend, and a living allowance. 

n Burma, openings were announced for visit- 
ing professors in the following fields: commerce, 
statistics, biology, modern and Far Eastern his- 
tory, paleontology, anthropology, physical educa- 
tion, educational methods, public health, dentistry, 
orthopedic surgery, and eye, ear, nose, and throat 
surgery. Five grants for advanced research are 
being offered. Suggested fields are anthropology, 
geography, botany, public health, biology, and 
agriculture. 

There are four opportunities in New Zealand 
for visiting professors in the fields of botany, 
American history, agriculture, ‘and litical 
science. Four research openings in New Zealand 
are offered in any of the following fields: library 
science, entomology, agriculture, dairy science, 
fishery research, medicine, dentistry, plant physi- 
ology, metallurgy, structural engineering, biology, 
seismology, child welfare, and geology. 

Research scholars and professors interested in 
these opportunities may obtain applications and 
additional information from the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. The De- 
Sesto ae of State has designated the Conference 

oard as the agency to receive — accept 
applications, and recommend qualified candidates 
to the Board of Foreign Scholarships, which 
makes the final selections. 

In addition, awards are also offered for two 
agricultural extension experts to work with Bur- 
mese provincial schools. Information may be ob- 
tained from the United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

The awards are offered under the Fulbright 
Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress), which au- 
thorizes the Department of State to use certain 
foreign currencies and credits acquired through 
the sale of surplus property abroad for programs 
of educational exchange with other nations. 
Agreements have been signed with the following 
countries which are now participating in the pro- 
gram: China, Burma, Greece, the Philippines, 
New Zealand, Belgium and Luxembourg, United 
Kingdom, France, and Italy. The Fulbright 
program is expected ultimately to embrace more 
than twenty countries and may involve an ex- 
penditure of $140,000,000 in foreign currencies 
during the next twenty years. 
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Advisory Commission Recommends Steps 
for Educational Exchange With Finland 
[Released to the press January 27] 

Dedication of future payments by Finland on 
her World War I indebtedness to the education of 
citizens of Finland in the United States and for 
American educational materials for use in that 
country was recommended on January 27 by the 
United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange. 

The Commission’s action was taken on recom- 
mendation of George V, Allen, Assistant Secre- 
tary for public affairs, and specifically endorses 
the proposal for use of the Finnish debt payments 
as encompassed in a joint resolution introduced 
and now pending in the Senate. 

The Advisory Commission held that the per- 
formance of the Republic of Finland in meeting 
its debt payments in the face of its economic and 
other difficulties and in the face of default of pay- 
ments on debts by most of the other debtors of the 
United States had won the respect and admiration 
of the American people to such an extent as to de- 
serve the dedication of future payments to a 
project in direct aid of the Finnish people. 

The Commission also considered a request made 
to the State Department by a group of American 
educators for assistance to foreign students in the 
United States who are faced with interruption of 
their education here owing to increasing costs and 
other factors. 

The Commission requested the Department to 
make a full study of the situation and to report to 
the Commission prior to its next meeting on 
February 28. 


Prime Minister of Canada To Visit: U.S. 
[Released to the press by the White House January 27] 


The President announced on January 27 that 
he had invited Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister 
of Canada, to visit Washington on February 12, 
1949, and that Mr. St. Laurent has accepted his 
invitation. It is expected that Mr. St. Laurent 
will arrive in Washington on the evening of 
February 11 and will remain for probably two 
days. 

The Prime Minister’s acceptance of the invita- 
tion will permit the President to renew his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. St. Laurent, who became 
Prime Minister of Canada on November 15, 1948, 
after having served first as Minister of Justice 
and then as Secretary of State for External Affairs 
since 1941. This will be Mr. St. Laurent’s first trip 
to the United States since he assumed the duties of 
Prime Minister from his predecessor, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, and he is coming at this time for a 
brief informal visit. 
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Relations With de facto Venezuelan Government 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
AND THE VENEZUELAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


[Released to the press January 21] 


The United States Ambassador at Caracas, Wal- 
ter J. Donnelly, on January 21 replied formally to 
a note of November 25, 1948, received from the 
new Venezuelan Foreign Minister. This act of 
resuming diplomatic relations with the de facto 
Government of Venezuela is being taken as a result 
of an exchange of views with the other American 
republics over a period of several weeks. As has 
been pointed out previously, the maintenance or 
resumption of diplomatic relations with a par- 
ticular government does not imply any judgment 
whatsoever as to the domestic policy of such a 

overnment. There are sore Oh the texts of the 
enezuelan note of November 25 and this Govern- 
ment’s reply. 

The decision to resume diplomatic relations 
with Venezuela arose from the normal course of 
the exchange of views with the other American 
states. Several of the American republics have 
already resumed relations with the Venezuelan 
Government. In deference to all the other govern- 
ments, this Government wished to give them ample 
advance notice of its decision and they were so in- 
formed several days ago. 


From the Venezuelan Minister to the American 
Ambassador 


Caracas, November 25, 1948 

Mr. Ampassapor: I have the honor to inform 
Your Excellency that the National Armed Forces, 
compelled by grave circumstances threatening the 
social peace and economic life of the Republic, and 
in compliance with their sacred duty to the Na- 
tion, assumed fully from yesterday the Provisional 
Government of the Republic, establishing a Mili- 
tary Junta of Government formed by Lt. Colonels 
Carlos Delgado Chalbaud, who presides over the 
Junta, Marcos Pérez Jiménez, and Luis Felipe 
Llovera Paez. Dr. Miguel Moreno will act as 
Secretary of the Junta. 

By decree of this same date the following per- 
sons have been designated to form the Executive 
Cabinet : 

Minister of Interior, Citizen Lt. Col. Luis Felipe 

Llovera Paez; 

Minister of Foreign Relations, Citizen Dr. Luis 

Emilio Gémez Ruiz; 

Minister of Finance, Citizen Dr. Aurelio Arreaza ; 
Minister of National Defense, Citizen Lt. Col. 
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{Translation ] 


Marcos Pérez Jiménez; 

Minister of Development, Citizen Dr. Pedro Ig- 
nacio Aguerrevere ; 

Minister of Public Works, Citizen Dr. Gerardo 
Sansén; 

Minister of Education, Citizen Professor Augusto 
Mijares; 

Minister of Health and Social Assistance, Citizen 
Dr. Antonio Martin Araujo; 

Minister of Agriculture and Cattle Breeding, Citi- 
zen Dr. Amenodoro Rangel Lamus; 

Minister of Labor, Citizen Dr. Rubén Corredor; 

Minister of Communications, Citizen Col. Jorge 
Marcano ; 

Governor of the Federal District, Citizen Gen. 
Juan de Dios Celis Paredes. 


Until Colonel Jorge Marcano, at present absent 
from the country, re ith ossession of his office, Lt. 
Col. Josué Lépez Henriquez will be in charge of 
the Ministry of Communications. 

In informing Your Excellency of the foregoing, 
I am happy to assure you that the new Govern- 
ment, whose authority has been accepted with sat- 
isfaction by the Venezuelan people, will maintain 
social progress and comply strictly with its inter- 
national obligations in constant reaffirmation of 
the principles of cooperation and solidarity among 
nations, 

These events were carried out in the most abso- 
lute good order and calm prevails throughout the 
country. 

I am happy furthermore to express to Your 
Excellency the desire of my Government to con- 
tinue and strengthen even more those cordial rela- 
tions of friendship which exist between our two 
countries. 

I take this opportunity [etc. ] 


Luis E. Gomez Ruiz 


From the American Ambassador to the Vene- 
zuelan Minister 


Caracas, January 21, 1949 
Excettency: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of Your Excellency’s note dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1948 informing me that a Military Junta 
of Government has been constituted under the 
Presidency of Lt. Colonel Carlos Delgado Chal- 
baud in which Your Excellency has been desig- 
nated to serve as Minister of Foreign Relations. 
My Government has noted Your Excellency’s 
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statement that the new administration will 
strictly fulfill its international obligations. It has 
also noted a passage in an address delivered on 
November 26, 1948 by His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of Junta in which it is stated that the Junta 
will prepare for elections in which all citizens will 
participate under conditions of equality. 

My Government attaches importance to this 
statement particularly in view of a cardinal 
principle found in the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, namely: 
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“The solidarity of the American States and the 
high aims which are sought through it require 
the political organization of those States on the 
basis of the effective exercise of representative 
democracy.” 


On instructions from my Government, I have 
the honor to express to Your Excellency the hope 
that the good will and friendship which histor- 
ically have characterized relations between Vene- 
zuela and the United States will be continued. 

Accept [etc.] Waurer J. DonNnELLY 


Credit Extended Israel for Agricultural and Other Projects 


[Released to the press by the 
Export-Import Bank on January 19] 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington announced on January 19 
the authorization of a credit of 35 million dollars 
to the State of Israel to assist in financing the 
purchase in the United States of equipment, mate- 
rials, and services required for the execution of 
various agricultural projects. 

In addition to this credit for agricultural pur- 
poses, the Board announced that it has earmarked 
65 million dollars to be available until December 
31, 1949, for establishment of further credits to 
finance projects in the fields of communications, 
transportation, manufacturing, housing, and pub- 
lic works, which are now under study by the staff 
of the Bank. 

The credit from the Export-Import Bank for 
the agricultural project as well as subsequent 
credits for projects to be approved under the 65- 
million-dollar earmark will bear interest at the 
rate of 314 percent per annum and will mature in 
15 years. 

The agricultural project to be financed under 
the credit of 35 million dollars includes the estab- 
lishment and equipment of 8,000 new diversified 
farms, the rehabilitation, re-equipment, and gen- 
eral improvement of some 16,000 farms and 6,000 
citrus groves, and irrigation works to insure the 
water supply to 42,000 acres of new farm land. 
It is believed that the credit extended by the 
Export-Import Bank to assist the agricultural- 
development program of Israel will contribute 
substantially to the over-all economic development 
of the country. 

Jewish agriculture was revolutionized during 
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the twenties and thirties in a manner reminiscent 
of the change in Danish agriculture during the 
1880’s. In place of extensive, but subsistence, 
farming of previous times, in which wheat formed 
the chief crop, intensive diversified farming for 
commercial purposes was developed. Irrigation 
was very important in this process. The total 
irrigated area in Palestine increased more than 
tenfold in the twenties and thirties. 

The most striking development in Palestinian 
agriculture was the expansion of citriculture about 
thirtyfold during the two decades. During the 
latter part of the thirties, citrus comprised about 
three fourths of the value of all Palestinian ex- 
ports and accounted for about 25 percent of the 
value of agricultural production in Palestine. 
During the thirties, dairy products, eggs, vege- 
tables, and potatoes became increasingly impor- 
tant in Jewish agriculture. 

The irrigated area devoted to mixed farming 
was more than doubled during the war and has 
expanded still further since 1945. Jewish agri- 
cultural output, exclusive of citriculture, in- 
creased by about 85 percent during the war period 
and rose by a further 50 percent during the first 
two postwar years. 

The agricultural project as well as the projects 
to be covered by the 65 million dollars earmarked 
fund, is part of the over-all program of the State 
of Israel for the balanced economic development 
designed to establish a self-sustaining economy 
for the country. The State of Israel expects to 
finance this total investment program from local 
savings, contributions of world Jewry, and pri- 
vate Toostem-conilal investment as well as from 
the credits extended by the Export-Import Bank. 
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National Freedom Day 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


Wuereas, near the end of the tragic conflict 
between the Northern and Southern States, the 
Congress adopted a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution which would out- 
law slavery in the United States and in every place 
subject to its jurisdiction; and 

HEREAS the resolution was signed by President 
Lincoln on February 1, 1865, and thereafter led to 
the adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution; and 

Wuereas that Amendment is a corner stone in 
the foundation of our American traditions, and 
the signing of the resolution is a landmark in the 
Nation’s effort to fulfill the principles of freedom 
and justice proclaimed in the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution; and 

Wuereas, by a joint resolution approved June 
30, 1948 (62 Stat. 1150), the Congress authorized 
the President to proclaim the first day of February 
of each year as National Freedom Day in com- 
memoration of the signing of the resolution of 
February 1, 1865; an 

Wuereas the Government and people of the 
United States wholeheartedly support the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights approved by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 10, 1948, which declares that “recogni- 
tion of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world”: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby a 
nate February 1, 1949, and each succeeding Feb- 
ruary 1, as National Freedom Day; and I call 
upon the people of the United States to pause on 
that day in solemn contemplation of the glorious 
blessings of freedom which we humbly and thank- 
fully enjoy. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty- 

fifth day of January in the year of our 

[seat] Lord nineteen hundred and forty-nine, 

and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventy- 
third. 


By the President : 
Dean G. ACHESON 
Secretary of State. 
* Proc. 2824, 14 Fed. Reg. 361. 
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Convention With Mexico for Scientific 
Investigation of Tuna Signed 


A convention between the United States and 
Mexico for the establishment of an International 
Commission for the Scientific Investigation of 
Tuna was signed on January 24 at Mexico City by 
representatives of the two Governments, the De- 
partment of State announced. This action was 
taken as the result of recommendations made by 
delegates to a conference which met in Mexico 
City from October 25 to November 4 to discuss 
fish-conservation matters of common concern to 
the two countries. 

The convention provides for a Commission, com- 
posed of two national sections of four members 
each, which will engage in scientific investigation 
of the tuna and tuna-like fishes of the eastern 
Pacific Ocean, as well as those fishes which are 
used for bait in the tuna fisheries. The scientific 
information now available, based on studies made 
in the past, is not sufficiently extensive, the Depart- 
ment pointed out, to indicate whether or not tuna 
stocks are now in danger of depletion or may be in 
the near future. The two countries will cooperate 
in this enterprise with the long-range view of 
maintaining the populations of these fishes at a 
level which will assure a maximum reasonable uti- 
lization, year after year, without depletion. 

The text of the convention is contained in De- 
partment of State press release 53 of January 25. 


President of Brazil To Visit U.S. 


[Released to the press by the White House January 26] 


The President of the Republic of the United 
States of Brazil, Eurico Gaspar Dutra, has been 
invited by the President to visit the United States 
as an Official guest. President Dutra has accepted 
with great pleasure and has expressed his hope that 
he will be able to arrive in Washington on May 
18. President Dutra’s departure from the coun- 
try must, in accordance with the Brazilian con- 
stitution, be approved by the legislative power. 


The Department 


Confirmation 

On January 27, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of James E. Webb to be Under Secretary of State. 
Appointment of Officers 


Richard F. Cook as Deputy Director of the Office of 
Educational Exchange, effective January 28, 1949. 
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Rear Adm. Paul A. Smith, author of the article on the Icao 
Conference on Air Navigation Services in Iceland, was chairman 
of the U.S. Delegation to the Conference and is United States 
representative on the Council of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 

Dr. Winfred Overholser, author of the article on the Inter- 
national Congress of Mental Health, is the Superintendent of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Federal Security Agency. Dr. Over- 
holser served as chairman of the United States Delegation to 
the Congress. 
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